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Editorial, 
COMMON INSECTS. 


the Insect Pests of the 
id Orchard. 


_ does one more fully 


of Mr. Darwin's 


ness 


stence” and ‘Survival | 
contending against | 


insect life which in- 


ol 
pt to cultivate for our 


to the con- 


ind its blessings were 


soon come 


for any one individual 
Nor a 


against the op- 


can 


rs 
ontenad 
ynstantly surround all, 
d that nature designed 
hildren should earn 
igh individual effort. 
been created solely 
it every living thing, 


iot. seems forced to con- 


towards the happiness or 


other living thing, and 


yk upon the mosquito as an 


ut who shall say how the 


We 


are taught, as children, to re 


h respect the * early bird” that « 


n. but how does the worm view 


ven disturbed 


Pato wer! 


ad hearted person 
Ile would rather they 
And so many of us would 


insects. 
mn 
»f hem to save 


Ives 


ght 
more 
them we 


io our 


or weav- 
greatly disfiguring 
In 


f some varieties 


rnamental trees. 


webs ot this cater- 


ry abundant the actual 
ratively slight, as they 
ially to a single limb 


go, and almost 


any 
of a single limb 


foliage 


ut their webs 


in the orchard or fruit gar- 


nt ow 


iy 
] 


lestroyed, the worms may, in 
rease so as to become a serious 
heir nests being so conspicuous, 
it the extreme end of the branch, 
simple matter to keep them from 
Whenever 


off, worms, 


very. troublesome. a 
1 be taken 


crushed under foot. 


shoal 
all, and 
trees a pair of shears attac hed to a 
will be convement for clipping off 
We 


1 
a fall 


twigs. have made it a life 


web worm's nest 


f * 
or 


red on any of our fruit or 
d after a few years of 
found it but little work 
Ts small 
isiocampa Americana, 
easily kept from doing 


ipple trees, by prompt 
ts are first discovered. 
frequently seen almost 
. where the owners 
to them tor several 
encourage apple 

w of the insects 

ruit are migratory, 
sually subsists on the 
ear proximity to those 
estors. So if 


that is at any 


neighboring orchards, it | 


wn fault it the trees are | 


aterpillar, the can- 


ilo or codling moth. | 


ar 
iage will be done. 
small 
at the } 
Harris makes mention of it in 
ich the 


ck stinking squash bug were 


rer is doing no 


ize in many localities 


striped cucumber 


mies to the squash known at 
Mr. Harris’ publication. Mr. 
speaks of it work on 
says he has taken as many as | 
f Neither 


sory give any easy methods of 


in his 


oma single vine 


g this pest trom the garden. 
ne borer, .Lgeria cucurbita of 
related to the peach tree 
that must be dug out to be 
We have had considerable trouble 
within the past few years, 
ittention and a little skill with 
been able to save many of the 
rhe presence of the squash 


"may generally be determined by 


side 
wh 
AiO 


ure 


Bail ng 

gre 
th th 
tis 0s 
Hata, 9 
We by ; 
Yepth 
8 


TOm this 


CEN rey 
Sout th 
tes of « 


ell Und 


under the 


{ 


hips thrown out from holes near 
splitting the vine carefully on the 
‘, the borer may be taken out or 
ere it is. The squash throws out 
feeding roots from the nodes or 
ig the length of the vine, and with 
“pend upon in part, and with plenty 
Spread broadcast, one ought not to 
Ung a fair crop of squashes even 
or The larva 
; cucumber beetle, Diabrotica 
‘0 Causes squash vines to wilt and 
‘ating at the roots at considerable 
hes We have never 
g any vines that have wilted 

“ause, but kerosene emulsion has 
“ tte = saturating the ground 
- Vines also die from a spe- 

a disease at present not 


rer to contend against. 
riped 


surface. 


omMmen¢ 


Toot rot.” 
“Tstood, 


| rape. 


K ETT H, | 


When a new | 
io, this date will be immediately | 


came in contact. 


| broods and avoiding raising a crop « 


annoy- 


mosquito 


atches 
the 


at its morning meal of 


must bardly enjoy | 


The spring | 


one | 


consid- | 


destroy it, and kill | 
he increase will be | é : 
| the pastures and pastured mowing lots is 


| 





Within the past dozen years or more, the 
cabbage has become very diflicult to raise, on 


| account of the work of the green worm, the 
larva of the imported rape butterfly. Pieris | 


We must admit that we have some- 
times become almost discouraged from again 
attempting to grow cabbages or caulitlowers, 


| even for home use, with this insect to contend 
| with. 
| tly, with a few black dots on the wings and a | 


The parent insect is a whitish butter- 


black spot on the tips of the front wings. 
They are doubtless often mistaken for the 
yellow butterfly with similar markings so com- 
mon all through the country in May and July, 
the larva of which feed 
The cabbage butterfly is rather a clumsy 


upon the clovers. 
flyer, and may be easily caught in nets made 
for the purpose, and we have thought that 
this might be one of the best methods of bat- 
tling, it as the larve so soon secrete themselves 
among the leaves of the growing cabbage that 
they are not readily reached. Any parent in- 
sect, particularly a female. destroyed, puts a 
stop to further increase in that line. A great 
many remedies 


recommended 


have been proposed and 
for destroying the cabbage 
worm while in the larval stage, but nearly all 
The 


Rural New Yorker, and some other experi- 


have proved worthless. editor of the 
menters, have been successful in the use of 
pyrethrum dusted over the plants. Secreta- 
ry Shaffer of the Iowa Agricultural Society, 
says that one pound of the leaves of this 
plant, pulverized and applied in 150 gallons of 


| water, killed every young worm with which it 


It is gratifying to learn that 
in some sections where the cabbage worm has 


formerly been abundant it is now becoming 


| scarce, being destroyed probably by parasites. 


Some farmers living remote from village gar- 
dens, succeed in raising late cabbages by 


| planting no others, thus escaping the early 


of butter- 


| flies to lay eggs on the late planted crop. 


For many years past, pear trees in certain 
localities have presented a dirty, blackish ap- 
pearance on both leaves and twigs during 
midsummer, and swarms of bees, flies and 
wasps are heard buzzing amid the foliage. 
Later in summer the leaves fall prematurely, 
These 


toms are caused by a minute insect the l’sylla 


The 


and the tree ceases to grow. symp- 


Pyri, or pear tree Thrips. chief mis- 


| chief is done by the young, which puncture 


the bark and leaf stalks and subsist on the 
sap of the tree. 
hand pump, have proved the most ¢ {lective of 
anything we have tried for this very destruc 
tive insect. 

The past summer a minute red spider has 


infested pear trees in the vicinity of Boston, | 


doing 
a dirty brown color on their upper sur- 
We 


) 
leaves 


face where the insects prin ipally feed. 


have found no etlectual remedy as vet, neither | 


strong soap suds, sulphur, nor any kind ot 
dusting seeming to very mu h discommode 
Nor bave we seen any account ol the 


it f the 


them. 
insect in the public prints. any ( 
readers of the Farnwenr can give its name or 
life history we would be glad to publish it. 
The codling moth, or apple worm, Carpo- 
capsa pomonella (Linn. ) is a well known in- 
} eect to almost every one who has ever eaten 
an apple. Formerly, when the western States 
were new, the fruit brought from that section 
was comparatively free from worm holes, but 
the codling moth has now been carried it 
one way or another to nearly all sections 
where apples are grown. ; 
beautiful tiny insect, that may be found on the 
inside of cellar windows in early spring, or 


og 
cle 


blos- 


it be- 


or winter. It deposits its ¢ s in the 


g truit soon atter 


som end of the young 


gins to form. g 


young worm eats its way to the core and con- 
till 


it 


tinues to sutsist on the pulp of the fru 


it reaches the age for changing to a pupa, 


the purpose, and crawls about seeking a place | ; ies 
| and wood shavings have been coming into use 


to spin its little dormitory, often under the 


loose scales of bark on the limbs or trunk. | 


In a short time it comes out a perfect insect, 
and is ready to help continue the species by 
laying eggs for a late brood. 


of this late brood that persons are most fa- 


miliar with, as it often remains in the fruit | 
through the winter, or till towards spring. | 
Bands of cloth or paper bound around the | 


: 1 ale . - 7 - ¢ . l ‘ -” { lr 
ly cut straw an abundance of dry 
trunks of the trees, and examined every tenth | finely cut straw, OF an abu rdance 3 


day to find and kill the 
save much ot the fruit. 

ing out, or destroying all fallen fruit, will 
help keep the number of these insects small 


The same care in destroying windfalls will 


also tend to check the increase of the apple | 


maggot and apple curculio. The maggot is 
becoming one of the most destructive insects 
the apple grower has to contend with. 
curculio, if not too abundant, is a help to the 


orchardist by thinning the crop and thus in- 


creasing the size of what remains upon the | : , 
| and harrowed over repeatedly till an inch or 


tree. But in years of scarcity there are no 


surplus apples to spare to this insect, and the 


tured and nearly spoiled. 


All cultivators of the soil should become as 
familiar as possible with the babits of insects | 


which injure crops. The volume by Mary 
Treat, ‘Insects Injurious to the Farm and 
Garden.” or Harris’ ‘‘Insects Injurious to Veg- 
etation” would either be of great service to 
every young farmer who would thoroughly 


learn his profession. 


DRYING OFF AND MILKING BEFORE 
CALVING. 


At this season of the year, when the feed in 


fresh and abundant after the recent rains, cows, 
and especially young heifers that are expect- 
ed to come in for winter dairying, should be 
often examined to see that no serious inflam- 
mation gets into the udder. Abundant, juicy 
feed stimulates milk secretion much more 
than dry hay given in cold weather. It is also 
more difficult drying off cows in 
when feed is good, than in the beginning of 
winter, the almost universal season for dry- 
ing off cows a half century ago. If cows are 
not properly dried off, if milk in considerable 
amount is allowed to collect and remain in 
the udder after ceasing to milk regularly, 
there is great danger from permanent obstruc- 
tion of the milk flow in future. In drying off 
cows it is well to skip milking a few times 
It the quantity se- 


summer 


before ceasing entirely. 
creted is not large, nature may be able to take 
care of it by absorbing it again into the sys- 
tem, but if the flow is large, the absorbing 
vessels are unable to dispose of the excess, 
and the milk then becomes as a foreign sub- 
stance to be disposed of in the next best way 
The 
milk may become cheesey, and the cheesey 


not to endanger the life of the animal. 


matter may fill the milk ducts and permanent- 
ly close them to the flow of milk. 

“It is a good rule to milk a drying up cow 
just often enough to keep the milk ducts free 
from clotted milk. 

As calving time approaches, extra care 
should be taken, at this season, to see that the 
udder does not become too much crowded 
with milk. 

Some are opposed to milking a cow, even 
ever so little, just before calving. We were 
recently told that milking at that time, and 
starting the ‘‘pith” from the teats, would cause 
a cow to afterwards leak her milk, a mere 
whim handed down from generation to gener- 
ation without the least foundation in fact, and 


| her milk whenever the 





considerable damage by turning the | 


The moth is a most | 


The egg soon hatches, and the | 


. | that it is aluable as fe 
when it leaves the apple by a hole gnawed for | that it is too valuable as food to 


It is the larva 


worms or pupa, will | 
Picking up and feed- | 


The | 





with no more reason than accompanies most 
other old whims. An easy milker may leak 
udder becomes over 
crowded, but a hard milker is a hard milker 
for life, and no amount of milking previous to 
calving can change her character in this re- 
gard. 

The only possible injurious effect that could 
follow milking from an inflamated udder 
would be a little possible robbing of the un- 
born calf, and a changing of the character ot 
the first milk the calf gets after birth. Milk- 
ing clean several times previovs to the birth 
of the make the milk more like 
common milk, while the first 


calf, would 
meal the calf 
usually gets is largely made up of what is 
termed colostrum, a substance that acts favor- 
ably on the bowels of the young calf. We 
that we have saved valuable 
heifers as milkers, by drawing the milk, when 


have no doubt 
necessary, several days previous to their first 
or heifer suffer 
pain from an over crowded 


calving. Do not let a cow 


udder before 


calving. It is all wrong and there is not a 


shadow of an excuse for it. 


LAY UP ABSORBENTS. 

No opportunity should be lost, at this sea- 
son of the year, for laying in a stock of dry 
material of some kind for use in the stables. 

Absorbents, spread liberally over the floors 
where horses and cattle lie, make the apart- 
ments look better and smell sweeter, and ren- 
der them actually more healthful for the occu- 
pants. ‘They are worth all they usually cost 
for these sanitary purposes alone, but then 
they will pay a large profit again in the fer- 
tilizing material that will accrue from their 
use. 

We admit that good absorbing and bedding 
materials are not always obtainable without 
more effort than many farmers are willing to 
put forth. It requires some study and fore- 
thought to decide what, under the circum 
stances, is most available. 

In many sections sand is as ‘‘cheap as dirt” 
and although not in every respect the best 
material, it should be used freely by all who 
can conveniently secure it. 

In a recent number of the New York 7ri/- 
une, Dr. G. ©. Caldwell gives a table showing 
the relative absorbing power of nine different 
kinds of materials used in stables as litter. 
The amount of water given is what 100 pounds 


Frequent and copious sprink | of the air-dry substance would hold without 
‘reque and ¢c ous spr ll | s < - A 
lings of strong soap suds, applied with asmall | dripping when pressed together in a wen. 


The straw was cut in pieces about two inches 


long. 


| Pea Straw 


Rye Straw 
Beech Leaves . 
Oak Leaves . 
Pine Needles 
Loan °° 
Sand 


Sand would seem, by this table, to be a very 


poor substance to use in stables. Compared 
to peat, it would take 47 times as much to 
absorb the same amount of liquid. 
Practically, however, there is not this dif- 
Peat used in the milking stable 
and when wet Is 


It 


dairy cows unless it is very 


less tidy than sand, 


ilthy than cow manure. is not 


lor 

and renewed as soon as it 
Under these condi- 
if 
readily obtainable should be laid up in large 


becomes wet with urine. 


tions it will be found most excellent, and 


quantities. Dried moss, or spagnum, 1s be- 


coming an article of commerce, but it is used 


at present more by nursery men for packing 
around the roots of plants than for stable bed- 


ding. It is not very readily dried in the 


wherever apples have been stored during fall | CP&™ cal 


it will come 
for 


time before 


It be 


within the means of ord 


will some 


inary dairy men 
use as an absorbent in stables. 
almost 


Grain straw has been the chief and 


universal bedding and absorbing material in 


| years past, but cattle feeders are learning 


be 


freely as it has been in the past. 


used as 


Sawdust 


in stables quite rapidly within a few years. 

There was a strong prejudice against them, 
5 

particularly against sawdust, which is most 


abundant in many localities, but the prejud 


ice 
is being removed as the necessity for its use 
becomes apparent. (‘hemists have pronounced 
it harmful and poor observers have charged 
it with ‘‘breeding” worms. We would prefer 
leaves, but would make sawdust, perhaps, the 
But 


everywhere, and in some sections it is in such 


next choice. sawdust is not abundant 
demand for this and other uses that it sells 
for more than many would be willing to pay 
if it had to be carted much distance 

Dry earth can be had almost everywhere, 
and any kind of dry soil will make a useful 
absorbent, the more sandy the more clean- 
ly, but greater quantities will be required than 
of loam or clay. 

During dry weather a spot should be chosen 


more of the surface becomes dry. This should 


result is that nearly every apple gets punc- | be scraped up and stored under cover, and 


the process repeated on the same, or on a 
We an- 


nually laid up nearly a whole year’s stock of 


new spot till more can be collected. 


dry earth or other material, and built a_ tight 
shed expressly for storing it, and it proved one 
of the most profitable investments on the 
farm. The shed should join the stables to be 
handy and to save going outside for the ma- 


| terial in winter or in rainy weather. 


We will quarrel with no one as to what 
they shall use for this purpose or how they 
keep it; but we do urge all to use something 
that will keep their stables sweet and whole- 
some, will save the fertilizing matters that 
would otherwise be wasted, and to lay up the 
material in abundance. And now is the time 
to think about it, and having decided 
best to be done, to do if. 


what is 


NEW ENGLAND CROP REPORTS. 


Reliable authorities report the corn and po- 
tato fields in Rhode Island as never looking 
better than they do this season, particularly 
in the northern part of the State in the vi- 
cinity of Providence. Indeed all cultivated 
crops are reported as looking very promising. 
Potato beetles are not as destructive as in 
The hay crop, however, 
the 
Under date of July 


some former years. 
it is thought will be 
througbout the State. 
~7th, an observer having excellent opportu- 


below average 


nities for making correct estimates writes ot 
the hay crop of Maine that it will turn out 
about the same as last year. The crop was 
still green and in excellent condition to cut at 
that date, though the farmers were driving 
their haying along and would secure the juost 
of the crop before the close of the month. 
The beavy local showers which passed over 
the eastern part of Massachusetts on the 29th 
brought joy to many a farmer's heart. The 
fields and gardens in many sections had be- 
gun to sufler severely for the want of rain. 
The earliest potatoes will be quite light in 
yield. 





Kitt Tue Lark Breries.—Many potato 
growers fight the potato beetles early in the 
season while they are doing the greatest in- 
jury, but wholly neglect the broods which 
come to maturity late in the summer. The 
old adage, ‘‘A stitch in time saves nine,” is 
applicable here as elsewhere. The beetles 
must be killed some time, and the best time 


after the green tops are thrown in heaps, they 
are often covered thickly for a few days by 
the hungry beetles that have been disturbed 
in their pasturing. A sprinkling of poison 
scattered over the heaps would destroy many 
with little trouble, much less than if left to 
scatter themselves over a large field next 
spring. A few of the small potato tubers, 
left in small piles in different parts of a field 
atter the crop is harvested, will also often at- 
tract large numbers of the beetles, which may 
then be destroyed by poison or otherwise. 


Meat 


Burrer.—In view of alle ged complaints com- 


Corton Seep ror CREAM AND 
ing from creameries in other States, over the 
quality of butter as affected by the feeding 
of cotton seed meal, and in connection with 
the fact that other grains have been compar- 
atively cheap the past winter, many of the 
Maine butter makers have, for a time, says 
the Maine ( 
seed meal, but always with a marked falling 


Farmer, discontinued the cotton 


off of the milk and butter yield. The supe- 


rior value of cotton seed meal for the making 
of milk and cream has been made more ap- 


parent than ever by experience. For our- 


selves we should have no hesitation about 


feeding from a quart to a quart and a half 
per day of cotton seed meal to any dairy cow 


in full maturity. This is from our own ex- 


perience in making a high grade of butter. 
An excessive amount would doubtless injure 
the quality of the butter. 


EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


BLACK ANTS ON TREES. 


Enclosed you will find a leaf from a young ap- 
ple tree set out last: sprin Will you please in- 
form me what makes the leaves curl and turn rusty, 
also what is to be done to prevent it. Will you 
also intorm me how to keep the black ants off the 
trees; they seem to delight in gathering at the ends 
of the branches when the new leaves are forming. 
If you will answer my questions through the col- 
umns of your paper you will do me a great tavor,. 
F. Bvnriertr. 
Buck 


REMARKS. 


field 


Me 

The 
cation of having been injured by insects 
that the 
planted tree has worked unfavorably to 
and health. <A 


cool and dam] 


ived shows no indi 
It is not 
the 


its growth 


leat as rec 


unlikely heat of summer newly 


heavy mulch to keep the ground 
would doubtless have prevented the 
curling and change of color. The ants are on the 
to the 


which exudes from 


trees obtain sweet, honey substance 


Hine 
the backs of the aphides o1 
at 
ill destroy 


The 


plant lice always found in thei 
of the 


lice, 


company 
ends 


the 


young twigs. Soap suds Vv 


after which ants will leave. lice 


eal enemies to the 
the 
t 


flocks from pasture to pasture 


tree, though the ants 


sometimes lice from tre¢ 


herds lead thei 


carry to tree as shep- 
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THE APIARY. 


Clipped Queens Again 


» clipped queen th 
to much discussion 
commu 


A par 


other 


tequa 
queer 


1 But 


would harbor many 
keepers who hav 
now opposed to them 

The 


first, he stand 


queens, | 
g, but whe 
the h 

misled by cl 


w the 


novice usually chips fils 
swarmin 
ther advanced in the nee, when 


swarms pastime, and 


he 


Wings to remain. 


queens, is more than willing to allo queen's 
i | 


with the com- 


little ex ience 


plications that arise a pped queen aplary over 
1 


throws much theory. 


A bee-keeper with seventeen colonies telt ure 


One Sun- 


in the fact that all queens were clipped. 
day morning his pet colony with imported mother 
When 


queen ¢ 


the bees bey 


and, 


showed signs of swarming an 


da age, standing 


to rush out he seize 
by the entrance ot the hive waited for his queen to 
“Never mind,” he 


appear, but he did not see her. ; 
to cluster, “You will 


thought. the beg 


bees guar 
come back, your 


as 


jueen cannot fly, and is not with 


you.” He supposed the queen was in the grass ir 


when 


the 


front of the hive, and began to look for her, 


it occurred to him that it would be 


Possibly 


to hive 
| 


he bees 


W Ist 


swarm, queen or no queen. he ort 


The 


placed in another part of the apriary. 


had made a mistake. swarm was hived and 


Immediate 


ly it was examined and found to contain a fine, 


is 


yellow, virgin queen, daughter of his imported 


In the parent hive were queen cells 


But 


clipped queen. 
was his import 


died in 


v here 


nearly ready to hatch. 
ed mother with the cut wing > She may have 
but it is probable that the bees attempted 
yg, and that the 
he 


have 


the hive, 
to 
queen came out and was lost. 


swarm when he was not lookin 
Ot course, if 
would 
been no mistake, but this happened the 


osed to be 


colony had been examined often there 


in latter 


part of July, when stor 


ing surplus honey, and need to lx undisturbed 
I 


But if the queen had not been clipped, examination 
would bave showed the interior to be ready to swarm 
and if a queen had been supplied at once the honey 
eed in hee- 


crop would have been larger. To suce 


keeping the 


ularly in the swarming seas 


m must be givel 


m. If the bee keeper 


losest attenti , partic 
knows the condition of every hive, clipped queens 
The eliy jueens has been re 
ommended to those who wish to make api 
ho \ to attend to 


are no help. ing of 
ulture 
secondary—to those w some 
other business, and yet expect bees to pile up a tor- 
They will give little return 
This does not contlict with the 
recommendation to farmers to bees. A 
mer has a dozen irons in the ti apiculture 


A clipped queen apiary may be pro- 


tune for them. under 


such management. 


Kee} tar 


re, and 


may be one. 


1 left to itse 


fitable, but no apiary w ill prosper 
Building Up. 
ith the 


tull colonies are wrestling w 


While the 
bonev harvest, the bee-keeper makes plans for the 
next season. If he have ten colonies at the begin- 
ning of winter well provided with stores, he may 
expect to Increase totwenty in the following spring, 
or to thirty, forty, This 


depend upon many cire umstances, but it has been 


even fifty colonies. will 
a single season is 


if it be fitty 


done. Five colonies from one In 


not unusual. But the increase, even 
colonies, Will not make his apiary as large as he 
wants it, and therefore he resorts to the plan of in- 
crease herein laid down. 


} 
ing, 


early spr yut 


funds be 
case he 


hi 
Hs 


Bee-keeping begins properly in 
it were better tor the novice, especially it 
In that 
will have some experience, get acquainted with 


low, to begin in July or August. 
bees before the following spring, and further, he 
After 
June any quantity of bees may be bought by the 


will have secured his bees at little expense. 


pound, shipped by express. Of course full colo- 
nies may be bought lower in July and August, but 
usually the express charges will make the price 
equal that in the spring. Further, a pound, even a 
half pound of bees, serves the purpose as well as a 
full colony. No surplus honey is expected; they 
are to build themselves up for duty in the follow- 
ing spring. When the pound of bees is received, 
with queen introduced, they are placedina nucleus 
hive, or in a full sized hive with dividing boards, 
and three filled with foundation. 


The entrance to the hive should be contracted, that 


given frames 
the bees may defend themselves more easily trom 
robbers. As fast the filled with 
honey or brood, the dividing boards may be sepa- 


as frames are 
rated farther and other frames added until the 
hive has its full complement. 

The kind of bees employed need not be consider- 
In the spring, if pure Italians be wanted, an 
Further it does 


ed. 
Italian queen may be substituted. 
not matter what kind of a queen be introduced pro- 
vided she is prolific. The object now is bees- a bee 
basis on which to build, and the native bees with a 
good laying queen are sufficient. What will this 
nucleus do? Under ordinary circumstances it will 
store honey enough to last until honey comes the 
next year, and by June the colony may be divided, 
or allowed to swarm at chosen times. Therefore 
from one pound or a half pound of bees will come 
two full swarms at least, ready for the harvest in 
the season following. At last spring’s prices they 
would be worth, if Italians, about ten dollars each. 

Wh:.. did they cost? A pound of Italian bees 
can be bought today, near home, that is, in New 
England, for 90 cents; express 25 cents; a dollar 
Italian queen 75 cents; a hive, if bought singly, 
$1 00; ten frames 50 cents; 14 pounds of founda- 
tion 75 cents; total 34 15. This would be the out- 
lay of the beginner who had no supplies on hand 
to draw from, but the additional outlay of the bee- 
keeper would be only the bare cost of the bees. If 
the queen prove to be inferior she must give place 





is at the first opportunity. At digging time, 


to another. This adds to the cost, but even then 





the | 


suck the sap from the leaves and tender shoots and 


: the 











the price is not high if the result be what it ought 
to be. 
Notes. 

In marketing honey the bee-keeper often con- 
signs to dealers in large cities. This is an easy 
way to dispose of it, but it is not the most profit- 
able. A home demand can be created, and once es- 
tablished, remains. Selling direct to the purchaser 
the apiarian has all the profits. The largest aealer 
in apiarian supplies in the world has sent out men 
during the present season to sell from door to door 
in his own neighborhood one pound packages of 
honey. They fcuad a ready sale. 

The attempt to imitate honey, and to sell for 
honey what is not honey has affected the market. 
In many grocery stores may be seen glass bottles 
containing something that does not look like heney, 
and in which floats a piece of comb or comb honey. 
When opened, the person even who has seen little 
honey, exclaims, “If that be honey, 1 want no 
more,” and throws it‘away. Doubtless there is 
pure honey in glass jars, and some of it may have 
honey comb in it, but some has been tested and 
found wanting. From the large cities comes the 
report that there is an over supply of honey. 
There is no surplus of pure honey, but there is a 
superabundance of worthless stuff called honey 
that should be turned into the If you 
have honey to sell, place it in market on its merits, 
and be eble to say that it is honey. Once known 
there will be no lack of buyers. The people want 
honey, and there has never been too much honey 


sewers. 


pure honey. 

An enquirer asks how he shall arrange ten hives ; 
Place in a line three 
feet apart from centre to centre of hive, facing the 
The hive “stand” the hives 
may be two pieces of timber wide enough to raise 
the the earth. 
Where there is ample space hives are placed some- 
times it. 
apiculture, the bee keeper with scattered hives will 


how far apart and #o forth. 


east or south. for all 


hive six inches or a foot from 


“all over” After one season of practical 
concentrate them as much as possible. 
Gro. A. STOCKWELL. 
Prov Sy 


For the New England Farmer. 


LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


There heat. The old fashioned ca 


lorie of the chemist must be capable of as various 


is heat and 
manifestations as the comparatively new electrici 
ty. Reflections of this sort are forced upon the 
mind by personal observations of the innoxious 
high temperature here compared with the etlect of 
the so-called “hot wave” in the East. Harvesting 
is over, and the threshing is going on with the mer- 
104 


often several degrees bigher. 


cury standing at in the shade for days to- 


vether- Horses and 
men work right along, and feel no particular in- 
convenience. ‘The horses in delivery wagons are 


lriven all day at a smart pace. Stages come in on 
the foot-hills 
Wheat wagons, drawn by six and eight horses or 
work the 


and the R. R, stations, and the irrepressible broncho 


time from and frontier towns. 


mules, steadily between great ranches 
whithersoever his fancy 
under the burning, cloudless sky. Compare 
the etfect of 9% the Atlantic 
; people dropping by dozens with sun-stroke ; 
stock- 
death rate nearly doubled in New 
The 
Phe scientists and philosophers are wel- 


der gallops continually 


eads 


wth or 97 


upon 


horses overcome; hogs perishing in the 


and the 


ity. curious difference is striking 


)explain the first causes or second causes, 


causes. 
the 


otwithstanding usual doletul anticipations 


number ot wheat 
and the ¥ 
“walting 


New 
cut and sacked 


the size and 


r tor the threshers ; iles ot 


corded up in the fields, for 


wagon,” would astonish a fresh Eng- 


inder. Much of the 
this vear with the combined harvester, which, drawn 


grain was 


by sixteen or twenty stout mules, walks through a 


| tield having the waving grain breast high in front, 


and 


along 


t trail of grain sacks ready for market all 
behind it. That the 
True, in a couple of instances the team 


fright and ran away the outfit, 


is machine for these 
lains. 
with whole 


that is a rare accident. 
that the 
wh more abundant in the newspa- 


Or 


i comfort to be able to say 


grass- 
reu 


pers thar nvwhere else. course there were lo- 
which furnished hoppers wherewith to con- 
lerful hut, taking the State to- 
etlect Here, in 


inty, they made it lively in some of the 


struct wor Items ; 


is scarcely noticeable 


gether, the 
Tulare co 
toot-hills a few weeks; but mostly they were 
like the 

About eight miles east ol this citv, towards the 
of the 


is red with oval mounds 


lexas mosquitos, “awful down yonder.” 


ras, helt curious land called 


Si there is a belt 
“Hlog Wallows.’ It 
of varving size and height, from those a hundred 
Indian 


cove 


down to a suggesting 
The soil is red, close, and strong. Being 
It 


Owing to the difficulty of level- 


teet iCTOSss sive 


graves. 
burned it makes very passable brick ; is never 
v or muddy. 
the 


ing dowr mounds, for the first ploughing or 
two, it was let severely alone by the earlier settlers, 
who 


took up their claims, or purchased land, on 
the smooth plains, or in the belt of woodland called 
“the swamp.” It now transpires that this same 
land the finest land in the 
State, and equally valuable for fruit. For the last 


three years pre-emption has been lively, wherever 


is wheat 


red, uneven 


found vacant. 
in a vear from the #2 50 government rates, 
lolli 


It is excellent colony land. 


any could be The price has ad- 


vanced 
uninclosed, and unim- 


Though it is 


eleven an acre, 


up t ars 
prove d. 
an auxiliary, a tine 


walnuts, mulberry, 


treeless, with a windmill as 


grove of manifold varieties, 
olive. and all kinds of fruit trees, grows up as by 
magic. Speaking of colonies, it is in order to say, 
that that is the only comfertable way to settle in 
California, or any other new country, for that mat- 
ter. if the new settler have any regard for a whole- 
some moral atmosphere. A strong neighborhood 
its religious and social elements within 


able 


ow? 
itself, to 
ditch to the colony 
merchandise store, and petition for 
or two, and a blacksmith, 


with 


co-operate in bringing a branch 


lands; to establish a general 
a post-oflice ; 
with a good carpenter 
would contain al! the elements of success combined 
with a very moderate individual capital. Of course 
no reference is had to men of means who desire op- 
It is to bona fide settlers, 
they 


every 


portunities to speculate. 


who labor under many disadvantages when 


come singly, and to young men, who run 


rals, and safe comrade-ship, if they 
come alone. 

It of the curiosities of 
newspapers of the two extremes of the continent 
East and West, to notice that the prime necessity 


other ; 


is one comparing the 


for Eastern farmers is some fertilizer o1 
but in California papers the “phosphate” space is 
all taken with articles on irrigation. 
water and the crops Every 
greatly enlarges the space of irrigated land, and 
increases the number of distributing canals, which 
tap the rivers higher and higher up. There seems 


no limit to this enterprise, unless it be the quantity 


up Give us 


are wonderful. year 


of water which can be furnished by the moun- 
tains. E. A. CUNNING 


Visalia, Cal., July 24, 18805. 


HHTAM. 


For the New England Farmer. 
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JERSEY CATTLE. 
BY H. BRADFORD STEPHENS, 
cattle which 
are in favor, more or less, according to the desire, 
wish or taste of each individual possessor or breed- 


In studying the various breeds of 


er, there is one very patent fact which can not es- 

cape the attention of the observer, namely, that 

where certain purposes have been bad in view in 

the breeding of these different breeds, these pur- 

poses have resulted in producing certain well de- 

fined characteristics and points, and in many cases 

these characteristics have been produced with di- 

rect loss and injury to other attributes of the breed 

in question, possessed by the animal before the 

process of elimination had been entered upon by 

the breeder, skillful or otherwise, as the case might 

be. In the Shorthorns we have an extreme and im- 
mature development of beet, commonly and fre- 
quently attended with a lowness of vitality ; in the | 
Ayrshires and Holsteins (improperly so called) we 
have an inordinate increase in the flow of the milk, 
in many cases pursued to an extreme—affording 
merely an increased quantity at the expense of the 
quality, a change which many modern agriculturists 
are every day more and more inclined to regard as 
an exceeding disadvantage. In the case of the 
Jerseys, which are now and sure long to continue 
prime favorites, the characteristics and valuable 
points have become part of the deer-like little ani- 
mals, without any organized or systematic effort 
on the part of breeders in the first place; these 
charaeteristics, namely, large milkers, the milk 
being extremely rich in cream, their small forms 
and docile dispositions have without doubt been 
the direct result of their natural surroundings in 
their island home. Accustomed to quiet lives and 
very gentle treatment, they lead luxurious lives, 
as compared with other cattle in other and more 
genial climes, and everything bas tended to the de- 
velopment and maintenance of the milk and butter 
characteristics of this breed. That these cows have 
long possessed exceptional butter and milk quali- 





ties is exemplified in the case of what is known in 

the Province of Quebec as the “Canadian cow.” 

This cow possesses many of the marked traits of 

the Jersey, and has, through thick and thin, through 

good and evil report, always been a good milker, a 

docile animal, the pet of the Aabitan’s youngsters 
| and a good mother. It shows many Jersey points 
and is doubtless descended from the importations 
of the first and later settlers who came from Brit- 
tany and Northern France. And the same type 
may be found throughout various parts of Europe, 
but where different methods of feeding (in some 
cases the cattle are used under the yoke) and other 
points of difference tend to give a different result 
in the butter or milk vield. 

The Island of Jersey. 

The island is of but limited extent, being about 
eleven miles in length and eight miles in breadth, 
and having an area of about sixty square miles. 
The farms are small, the average size being about 
twenty acres. The land fertile and the 
variations of temperature are but very slight. All 
the beautiful hot house flowers, with but few ex- 
ceptions, grow out of doors; the camellia, the fuch- 
sia, the oleander and others blooming freely at all 


is very 


seasons of the year. 

Two thirds of the island cultivated 
shape or manner, the cultivation being extremely 
deserving of the name of “high class” farming as 
but little ground is allowed to go to waste. The 
island is much cut up into small fields, which has 
been necessitated by the local law of heirship or suc- 


is in some 


cession, which has divided properties up amongst 
numerous heirs. Every farmer keeps at least one 
And in this genial climate the Jersey cow 
And she kept 


free from foreign or alien blood by legislative en- 


Jersey. 
has lived and prospered. has been 
actment, as the importation of all foreign cattle has 
been strictly prohibited, under very severe penalties, 
for nearly a hundred years. The cattle al 

lowed to be landed, are cattle from the of 
Guernsey, but these have not hitherto been in very 


only 
Island 


are 
at 
all pleasing to him who loves the deerlike form of 
the “‘silver'd Jersey.” But until within the 
decade, or rather score of years, more attention was 


great favor amongst Jersey breeders, as they 


too coarse boned and possess other defects not 
past 


paid to the milk qualities and development than to 
the improvement of the form of the animal. Lat- 
terly, the demand has been for prettier forms in 
combination with the butter qualities, which has 
led to the of 
amongst breeders, and increased greatly the Jerseys 


introduction handsomer animals 


in popular favor 
that if we wish to con 


tinue the improvement of the Jersey, we should, 


Some writers maintain 
as 
nearly as our conditions will allow, conform to the 
1 treat 
ment. One writer states, ‘‘The Jersey cow is a pro- 
duct of the Island 
mate, iis svstem of agriculture, the circ 


circumstances of the original breeding anc 


ot Jersev—of its soil, its cli 
umstances 
of its farmers, and the needs of the dense popula- 
tion there concentrated. As I have above written, 
the 
traits of its Jersey blood through very adverse con 


of 


Canadian cow has preserved the marks and 


ditions for scores years, and under circun 


stances entirely opposite to those of the Island ot 
A more pointed illustration of the 
j 


and 


Jersey. 
the 
Jersey, is within the writer’s own experience, where 
the 


cold climate of Canada, and the progeny actually 


derful adaptability, the trueness value of 


imported Jerseys were forme dintoa herd it 


cold winters of Canada; this was the case with the 


St. Lambert herd of Jerseys, with which the writer 
was personally and actively interested trom its es 
tablishment till Thi 
genial climate of the Island of 

had the cold 


Province of Quebec, and 


its disposal last year. s herd 
had none of the 
Jersey ; on the contrary they winters 
and hot summers of the 
a direct improvement 


effected. 


vet sutfered no deterioration ; 


by careful selection and breeding was 


we were troubled with the craze 
black to 


vielded in a measure, though 


For a few years 


for solid colors and points, which we 


held in 
And 
bull calf 


we always 
view the improvement of milking qualities. 
right here let me say that I consider a 
from a good milker of far more value to the breed- 


Tor 


yet it will not bring nearly as much money. 
bulls, especially in Jerseys ; 
that Jersey bulls are very prepotent, and should 1 
be purchasing heifers I would pay tar more atten- 
tion to the pedigree of the bul] than of the cow. 


Farmer 


ES. 


New England 


LESSONS OF THE TIM 


If we can gain nothing else during these hard 


times, instruc- 
tions ap- 
parent in the fnture. that 
many things which we supposed were among the 


we can at least gain some valuable 
lessons of a money value which will be 


One of these lessons is 


necessaries of life, were really luxuries and could 
The 


us to live verv economically, and 


easily be done without. hard times have 


forced many of 
could li 


we have found to our surprise that we ve 
on half of what it had previously cost us, and yet 
live For it 
was only necessary to lop off useless expenditures 
and to the 


necessary to save what we had, to apply it to the 


well and enjoy life as much as ever. 


watch corners more closely. It was 


best use and make it go as far as possible, rather 
We had almost 


allow 


than to deny ourselves. as much 


near much to 


as before, but we did not so 
And 
is how easy it is to grow into wasteful habits, and 
When times 


vers 


waste. thus another lesson we have learned 
an income saving makes. 
are good and dollars do 
forget that they make dollars, and 


how great 


not look large, we 
forget the cents ; 
manv times fail to save that which conld easily be 
saved. A garment that a few stitches would make 
fit for a month's wear is cast aside, food is not pre- 
pared to make the most of it and many scraps are 
given to the poultry; the 


plows are allowed to break when repairs would 


forks, and hoes 
save them, because others can be bought easily; a 
thus a little 

there until the 
teach 


nd 

here and a little is wasted 
If the 
live well 
of that 
if they teach us to be economical and saving 


is wasted 
considerable. 
little 


save 


aggregate 


hard times us how we can 


upon, and how easily we 
little 
they 


can much 


will have done a good work for us, for it is 


the bane of us Americans to grow extravagant and 
wasteful. When times are good we fail to provide 
tor times not so good in the future. 

hard to 


This has been 


Another lesson taught by the times is 
keep out of debt, and how to do it. 
the 


less valuable, for it has been well learned. 


a forced lesson, like some ot others, but none 
the In 
many places merchants and others have nar rowed 
the doors of credit, and in some they have closed 
them altogether, and many were compelled to forego 
that credit which heretofore had been soeasy. I am 
inclined to think that the easy credit system which 
prevails throughout this country is one of the 
greatest inducements to extravagance. It is so easy 
to obtain things upon a promise, that debts are 
made one after another and when the day of reckon 
ing comes the extravagant debtors are ready 
cry that labor is underpaid, and popular 
grows to alarming proportions. But we have been 


shown, not only that debt is disagreeable, but that 


It is the hardest master and the most 
There is 
It 
threatens the poor wretch every moment of the day, 
Too often in the 


its clutches. 
inveterate foe the world has ever known. 
no Sabbath in its week, no holiday in its year. 


and troubles his sleep at night. 
end it takes away the home. Happy he who 
never goes tothe money lender. And though it 
seemed hard that credit should be denied just when 
it was most needed, the creditor class never did a 
better thing for the than when it denied 
them credit. They found that even in hard times 
they could live witheut going in debt, and that by 
frugality and iudustry they could keep out of debt. 
It will be fortunate if the lesson is not too quickly 
unlearned; if those who could keep out of debt 
during hard times do not drift into it when times 
are good. 

We have also learned, not only 
can save from our disbursement, but of our pro- 
Immigrants to this country from Ireland, 
or France, tell us that we waste enough 
In this 
they are doubtless correct. And with some people 
low prices cause wastefulness. I have heard peo- 
ple say that it was not worth while to plant every 
available foot of ground or to gather products 
closely, because they would not bring much any- 
how. But it is just when prices are lowest that 
every spot should be cultivated and every product 
be gathered. It is when times ate hard, as now, 
that the fence corners should be spaded up and 
that the land should receive extra cultivation, that 
it may produce more; for no matter what the 
prices, he who produces the most has the most 
money. Many of us have perceived this; and in- 
stead of becoming discouraged and allowing every- 
thing to assume a bluish tint, have plowed and 
cultivated and hoed more, and garnered more care- 
fully than ever before. Grass, and wheat, and po- 
tatoes and beans have taken the place of weeds; or 
the grass has been cut and cured where it was al- 
lowed to fall down before; the wheat fields have 
been made clean of dropped heads, and even the 
small potatoes have been picked up to be boiled 
with the jackets on. And I am sure we have found 


is 


debtors 


we 


how much 





ductions. 
Germany 
of our farm products for us to live upon. 


won- | 


improved upon the imported ones, and under the | 


er and the country at large than two heifer calves; | 


much stress cannot be laid upon the importance ot 
it is my strong opinion 


and | 


to | 
discontent | 


it is avoidable, and that we can easily keep out of | 


money, that we will continue it when times brighten 
and there is no stern necessity for it. 

A very valuable lesson is that the farm gives as 
sure prosperity as any business. While times are | 
brisk other occupations may apparently offer more, | 
but when the times become hard we see that noth- | 
The 


farmer can always have enough to eat and wear at | 


ing else is so safe as the farm. industrious | 
least; both may be coarse, but be is never contront- 
ed with the spectacle of his wife and children hun- 
gry and ragged, while he is unable to exchange his 
food. When 


our young men are leaving the farms for city occu- 


labor for clothing and so many ol 
pations, when the glitter of the city dazzles the 
eyes of so many of our young farmers, hard times | 
show the sure, 


ot 


become a good thing when they 
safe returns from tilling the 
the New England boys have grown tired of digging 
have 


land. So many 


in the stony, not very productive earth, and 
gone into stores and banks and professions till sal 
aries have been brought almost to starvation point, 
and until manhood aud principle are often sacri 
ficed in the wild scramble for place, that anything 
which will turn their eyes towards the paternal 
unmixed 


acres they have forsaken, cannot be an 


evil. Farmers have felt the hard times grievously ; 
but they have fared so much better than those in 
other occupations that the farm cannot do otherwis¢ 
than gain some of the honor it has lost; and though 
learned in the bitter school of experience, the les- 
son that it is rarely wise to forsake the farm will | 
it has cost 


fact brought out more } 


be well worth all 


One more rominently by 


the hard times, is that what farming is to other o« 


cupations, good farming is to farming in ge neral 
The man who has given his farm the best of tillage 
and has managed his affairs shrewdly, has scare 

felt the hard times. The l 


onvenience thar 


gol farmer has @€X} 


rienced less in 


i tat 


other persor 


attle have ke} po ketbook 


Doubtless 


Deep acres at 
better 


in shape than anything else 





good farming will in the future receive m atte 


its benefits have shone a 
year And 


s already enumerated ¢ 


tion because 
in the gl 


oom of the last wh 


the 


lessor 


spoker of, we see that 


| 
| 
| 
| not here 


av grow mal 


hard times n 





| Selections. 


“BUGS” AND BEES. 
gs will 
| weevil and all grain insect It 
lly that t! and 
| troubled with the wee vil, just as the good old 
farmer knew that salt on the back of a horse 
| suffering with colic was a cert¢ 
| had often tried it, 


I] 
il 


| Someby **sassalras 


Says 


tw 


somebody tried was not 


rst 


and the h 
always got we Sassalras is a 
with ma_y plant-eating insects, 
ild exceed 
that bis 


most ¢ 


| 

| 

| wo 

| There can be 
bon is the « he apest and 


kill weevil as 


no doubt 

fl 

in such 
». We have made a thorough trial 

Lbage worm (larva ot Pieris ra- 

benefit We even put 

s in the 1 two min 

| ch they pu- 

} pated, and came forth as butterflies. I think 


ases 


water fe a 


pe 


the 


with no show o 


caterpillar e-water 


ites, alter whi continued to eat, 


the only argument in tavor of this 
that it rT 
| pillars on hot days 
Neither pyrethrum nor soap and kero 
| umping little flea : 
which teed on young cabbage, turnip, radish, 
| ond other plants, and are often so bad as to 
but it 


one tablespoontul to two 


| is may be ver 


sene will destroy the eetles, 


| 
Cause 


| London P irple : 
lons 
| lively 
| by it. 
4. **Place 
molasses and tlavored with a little vine 
| the apple and moths will 
rush into the liquid,” the public has been told 
I have tried that trap over 
other common ‘tremedy,” 
the mixture, in hope 8 
enticing, and yet I never 


serious damage Paris green or 


the leave 


pests will eat the poison and be 


o| water, 18 


spraye i or 


sweetened 


vessels of water with 
var, in 
trees vilin tairly 
again this season. 
and over; also th 
»} sour milk, varying 
make the 


bos by these 
| 


substance 


means a single insect of 


this species: but I caught hundreds ot no 
moths 

It is said that spraying a solutior 

| pound o sulphur an 

a barrel of water, kil 
the kerosene and soap 

thrum and water will do the 

such liquids to these jumping insects 

spring away at the least disturbance, a 

le are admirable 

thrown ahead o 

rly every i 


four pounds ol lime 


] i} 
Is (ari on grape ine 


emulsion, tisO pyre 
] Ap ly 

that 
orce 


Sarit 


yump and the cyclone nozzle 
\\ ith these the spray can be 
the person applying it, and nea 
sect reached. 

6. Mr. Abner Brown did 
hives in the ground last fall,” 
paragraph has it; he really winte 
lug in the g t 
ted with bos 


] 


cellar a round out lo 


excavation ro¢ i over! 
with earth This has a door, 
is, in principle, a cellar, and not a so-called 
clamp. We can approve such **bu : 
while burying proper is to xpensive 
uncertain 

7. ‘*Catbirds 
informs 
are partl ular to take worker bees, 
they are coming trol the field 
observation in the ist of ca 
to show them this 
kingbird eats worker bees | 
it also appropriates the dron: I 


the 


and all 

ventilators, and 
rying, 
and too 


exchange 
they 
and when 


ar | or] My 


*, not 


i an 
the drones 


us. ‘teat hee 
loaded. 
birds has tailed 
That the 
that 


} 
culprits i way 
certal 
am 
positive, as I have witnesst d act and 
taken both kinds o 


ach.—Prof. A. J. Cook, 


bees trom the bird's 


in N. } 





DESTROY OFFENSIVE ODORS. 


certain to bring 
of a family than al 
the 


pst 


is no means more 


| The rm 


disease upon members 
| lowing infectious matter to ramain upon 
The oO that 
trom damp places, decaying vege tables in the 


| cellars, uncleaned sinks and privies, are almost 


premises lensive odors al 


certain before the sultry season is over to en- 


1 those 


per 


vender malignant 
who by gross neglect fail to disinfect in pre 
time the atmosphere around them 

(‘upperas, called sulphate of iron, 
in water, one-fourth of a pound to a gallon, 
and poured into a sink drain as often as ne ed- 
ed will keep it sweet. A_ littl chloride of 
lime, say half a pound to the gallon of water, 
will have equally as good an effect, and either 
of these costs but a few cents 


some ciusease upor 


] 
disso 


] } 
ved 


lo purify cistern water take a pound or 
according to the 
causth a similar quantity 
trated lye, and put into the 
disinfect stagnant odorous water, and the c« 
1s nothing compare d with the benefit derived 
It is said that two grains of alum to a pint of 
water that is not fit to drink render it perfect- 
ly clear and pure, and the taste of alum will 
not be perceived. A little pulverized alum 
| thrown into a pail of water and allowed to 
| stand for fifteen or twenty minutes will pre- 
| cipitate all the impurities and leave it perfect- 

ly clear. A larger quantity put into a well of 
impure water will very much improve it 

A damp cellar may be rectified by sprink- 
ling copperas, chloride ot lime , or even Ccoln- 
mon white lime over the floor. The most ef 
fective of anything that we ever u 
infect decaying vegetable matter of any de- 
scription is chloride of lime. One pound may 
be dissolved in two gallons of water where it 
is desirable to use it in a liquid form. An- 
other excellent absorbent of noxious smells 
is plaster of Paris, one part to three of pul- 
verized charcoal. 

The reason that there are so many unwhole- 
some kitchens cannot be attributed to the lack 
of means to purify them, but to the slothfal- 


two amount of water ot 


soda or of concen 


cistern; this will 





yt 


| 
| 
| 
| 


sed to dis- 


ness of those who have become accustomed to 
breathing foul air, yet they complain wonder- 
fully when called upon to pay nature's penal- 
ty for obeying nature’s laws. A few 
expended now tor purifier may sav 
dcctor bills, and will certainly pay in comfort 
when surrounded by a healthy atmosphere 
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heavy 
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A Curar Frerr Droer.—The Farmers’ | 
Call has the following proposition for a cheap 
fruit drier :— 

Suppose a small octagonal building, not 
over six or seven feet across, and of a con- 
venient height. In the centre, on the floor, | 
a common box-stove, or a cook stove would 
answer. Over this, on a frame support, best | 
made of a bar of iron, set an octagon shaft, to | 
turn in a socket. Into this shaft have a| 
proper number of arms mortised, reaching 
outward horizontally. On these arms stretch 
cheap cloth, or other suitable material, for | 
shelves for the fruit. On one or more sides a | 
series of sliding windows may be arranged, at | 
which the operator or operators can stand, 
outside, and arrange the fruit, the shaft being 
revolved for that purpose. Other require- 
ments can easily be imagined. We believe 
that for $20 or $30 an evaporator can be built 
on such a plan, that would be just as good | 
and far cheaper than most of the costly con- 
cerns in use; and any carpenter with brains 
could build it. 








all this so profitable and such an easy way to make 
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COLOR AND QUALITY OF EGGS. 
better 
it has 
quar- 


are ol 
new ; 


The theory that colored eggs 
quality than uncolored, is not 
been energetically promulgated 
ters for several years, and gained muck ere 
dence. Like a great many other theories 
which obtain in commercial and 
a commercial purpose, this can only be traced 
to the sharp practices of skillul manipulators 
of local markets, not onc mm, so far as I 
to learn, can ood reason 
for his assumptions. 1} 
anxious to ‘‘get the best,” 
has nibbled at the bait, till co 
some places, outsell white 


in some 


al circies serve 


able 

us public, 
it whatever cost, 
lored eges ao, in 
very way 
just as good and not intr 1 deal 
much as five 


en the year through b 


as ents a doz- 


eggs 
£2 
pure, 


me, but 


and yven- 


vor ol 


characteristic, 
t on bre lal 


is a breed 
while quality depends n 
far more on the constitutional vigor 
eral healthfulness of the 

Many years ago | was keeping a 
imported sto k of Silver Grey Dorkings, 
flock of Light 


most popula 


owls 
fine 
and a 
the 
Phere 
either tlock 


or hatching, 


very 
Brahmas, obtained trot 
rin Massachusetts 
no doubt o purity ot 
oth kinds 


could be 

] was selling eggs of 

I rece 

number o! eggs 
cross that had 


order rea nsiderable 


to 
been highly recom- 


whet ived at 


from Lrahma bens bred 
eT | 
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mer’s 
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the ille 
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ionth was pa 


om one 0 my 


ion —the ‘ 
known, and always p! 
hi KS ha ans tl 
the Brahma 
white An « 
may reasonably 
‘ gst ntial character 
o| the parent 
pr 
ma 


ssive a cross ¢ 
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deterior 

ertainiy 

thie 


the 

wrodu 

force produ 

and ought to be a 

miliar to all 

feeding wh 

the 

their quality 
not prod 
fit to 

1 ki 

their spee 

the 


comparatiy ¢ 


lating wh 
tion, impa 
care 

] 
uality 
will 
test 


whol 


given space 
app ng this te 
( mmo 
ist t 


In weaning 
tt onsidere 
their u 
lually sO @ ! 
To take | 


hom { 


od it 
should 
als 
atterwara 
estion, 


When this 


aster 


forenot 

the aft 
the 

al } 


ngth of time, 


food given thre 
ways eat to ex 

an take. It 
breaks into a field 


linto a tresh field 


e 
the first gorge, it 
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good meal, ar 

camplacent expr es 

‘*Here is enough 
It 


low, in 
young pig hangs on | 


yuld be 

W hen a 

at out ol 
rh up up 
he 


orn for 


18 important 


which the 
a trough, it 
back 
noticed that I have not re 
pigs 


is ! 

its and spoil its shape t may 

mmmended ¢ 
This is because it is the 

which can be 


commonest \ 


t 


given to them, ¢ 


little, mingle 


wheat middlings, will do no 


but an entire feeding of lation of 
sanitary law, and do 1 sense 
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AROUND THE HOUSE. 


Little wonder that m: riers’ wives 


wear out, grow prema 
There is absolutely not 
to look at about 
never yet been prope 
ed at all, it is but 
are turned in 
Spro its have 


young. 

or them 
yard nas 
mow- 

y the 


the pr 

rly gri 
once a yeal 
horses y 
ruit trees, 
lown by the eht of truit 
or ; are hanging with 
their tops resting on the groun ‘AX murdock 
and other hardy weeds grow up through the 
branches. A dismal picture, but too 


ome up trom the 
branches broken « 
ol vears, 


winds former 


i 
and | 


dead 


| often true to life 


Two things alone will make 
ful, if well arranged and cared for 
grass; but the trees must not be in stiff, un- 
natural rows, nor crcwded close to the house, 
and the yard 1, and the 
grass kept closely cut. 

Flowers will usually 
be much easier to care for, 
beds. The garden can be kept clean much 
easicr, as the grass will be continually en- 
croaching on the small beds. A single square 
rod will enable you to grow «juite a variety ol 
flowers, but several rods ought to be spared 
for this purpose. Locate the flower garden 
where the wile can see it when about her dai- 
ly work, and it will prove a means of grace to 
her. A very little work done at the right 
time, will keep it in order, and weeds are 
never allowed to go to seed in it, the labor of 
caring for it will be less each year. I cannot 
think of any other way !n which so small an 


a yard beauti- 
trees and 


must be well gradec 
give a better effect and 
if planted in small 





